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‘jand public relations 


Announcer: 


) From the Grand Ballroom in 
tthe Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
(Philadelphia, America’s Town 


i\Meeting brings you a discussion 


con a vital international subject. 
IFonight’s broadcast is under the 


eeting to this city as a com- 
unity project. 

_ The Honorable Owen J. Roberts, 
pone of our speakers, has been 
{Chairman of the Philadelphia At- 
Jdantic Union group since it was 
\founded in 1950, and he also heads 
the national organization. Through 
jan intensive program of lectures 
| under the 
\lirection of Dr. Allan Lake Rice, 
Secretary, the Phila- 


i 


jiaas been particularly active in giv- 
‘tng voice to its belief that the At- 
hantic Union is the best way to 
ally democratic nations against 
he threat of communism. As the 
‘eesult of its activities, the Chap- 
ber’s membership has nearly dou- 
{bled in the past year. 

| Now to preside as moderator for 
bonight’s discussion, here is the 
Yvell-known author, lecturer and 
‘yyndicated columnist for United 
\€eatures, Marquis Childs. 


Moderator Childs: 

| Tonight we are the guests of 
joe Philadelphia Chapter of the 
jitiantic Union Committee, speak- 
9g from the Grand Ballroom of 
joe Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Most 


\.fericans are today asking them- 
}bives this very question, “How 
jam we avert World War III?” 
4 must seem in moments of 
wimism that a divided world 
pprinding inevitably toward the 
ie 2 
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catastrophe. Again, the intense 
efforts being made to secure peace 
must encourage us to believe that 
there is indeed light at the end 
of the tunnel. 

One thing we have not lacked 
in this period of cold and luke- 
warm war. From every side have 
come plans, formulas, prescriptions 
on how to keep the peace and 
thereby save the world. Two 
distinguished speakers will give 
us two different viewpoints on 
this fundamental question. 

Here in Philadelphia, Justice 
Owen J. Roberts began his career 
in the law. The climax of that 
career was his appointment to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
In 1945, after fifteen years of 
service, he retired to become a 
gentleman farmer at Chester 
Springs, but he has been even 
more active than he was on the 
Court and his most absorbing 
activity is as national chairman 
of the Atlantic Union Committee. 

In his native Ohio, before he 
came to Washington, Senator John 
W. Bricker, a Republican, also 
began with the practice of law. 
In politics, he was three times 
Governor, serving from 1939 to 
1945, and he is now running for 
a second term in the Senate. One 
of his continuing concerns, cur- 
rently expressed in the Constitu- 
tional amendment he has _ spon- 
sored, is to safeguard American 
sovereignty. 

And now we shall hear first 
from Justice Roberts. (Applause) 


Justice Roberts: 


We in the Atlantic Union feel 
that the only way to avert World 
War III, in fact, to avert world 
wars of any kind, is to introduce 
in the world a system of law, order 


under law, and consequent peace. 

We know of no way to maintain 
peace, domestically or otherwise, 
except by government of laws 
which affect free men and those 
laws to be made by the represen- 
tatives of those free men. Every- 
thing else has been tried, and 
nothing seems to be a panacea 
against war. 

We believe in the bold approach 
of asking people who are like- 
minded, who want peace and order 
and want to live under that kind 
of a system, to find a way to 
unite themselves, their power, 
their spiritual and their economic 
and physical resources in a single 
body to maintain their freedoms 
and their way of life. 


Moderator Childs: 

Thank you, Justice Roberts. And 
now, Senator Bricker, the floor is 
yours. 


Senator Bricker: 


Mr. Childs and Justice Roberts, 
first of all, let me say that I cer- 
tainly most heartily commend 
Justice Roberts for his zealous ad- 
vocacy of a cause to which he is 
devoting his years. I am one who 
favors the exploring of every 
avenue possible for the preserva- 
tion of peace in the world. 

I do not believe it is possible 
through any world government, or 
through any Atlantic Union, such 
as is advocated. The United States, 
its strength, its liberty, and_ its 
sovereignty are the cornerstone for 
the building of a peaceful world; 
and to the degree that we weaken 
the sovereignty of our country, the 
liberty of our people, our voice 
in the affairs of the world, as an 
individual independent nation, we 
weaken the hope of the peoples of 
the world for peaceful relation- 
ships. Although commending the 
efforts, I disagree with the plan. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Chiids: Thank you, Senator 
Bricker. Well, gentlemen, there is 
a wide area of disagreement be- 
tween you. I would like very 
much to hear Justice Roberts’ 
comment on Senator Bricker’s re- 
marks. 

Justice Roberts: 
icism I have is that if I under- 
stand Senator Bricker he wants the 
United States to take a sort of a 
hegemony over the whole world, 
to build itself up so strongly that 
it can lead the world. I do not 
know whether he advocates a sec- 
ond Roman Empire or not. Per- 
haps a second British Empire. 

He must advocate either that, 
or he must advocate building a 
wall around us, letting Europe go 
hang, letting all the free peoples 
of the world go hang and take 
their own chance with this terrible 
threat that comes from the Krem- 
lin, and try to live alone, walled in. 

I think no nation can live to 
itself alone, walled off from trade, 
from communication, and from | 
every other means of contact with 
the other nations of the world. I 
don’t think we can make ourselves 
strong enough—if we let Russia 
take over all the rest of the world, | 
with all its resources and all its }° 
people—to stand alone and effec- 


tively turn back the threat of com- 4°’ 


munist domination. 

Mr. Childs: Senator, has the 
Justice misinterpreted your point? 

Senator Bricker: No, but he has — 
forgotten the only plan, I think, | 
that will really bring peace in }' 
the world. I have for my country 4’ 
no imperialistic designs. I don’t ji 


think any patriotic American has jf! 


any imperialistic designs to build * 
a world empire, either patterned §) 
upon Rome or the British Empire. 
We've seen them both rise and 
fall, and we do not want to fall ©) \ 
any sooner than we have to in this 

country. 


The first crit- = 
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Likewise, we have seen an effec- 
| tive and cooperative effort on the 
part of the United States and the 
nations of Europe. Our coopera- 
tion has been greater than theirs 
| has been. We have joined in the 
' United Nations, we have joined in 
tse Atlantic Pact, both of which 
I supported this time within the 
proper limits of their powers, and 
); at this time Europe is, I believe, 
| becoming revitalized—very slowly, 
but if they do not of their own 
); accord, there is not the possibility 

‘of their doing it in an Atlantic 
) Union if they cannot do it co- 
operatively. 

The Justice has spoken of Russia 
‘as the enemy. We all recognize 
Russia and godless, ruthless, tyran- 
_nical communism as the enemy of 
the peaceful life that we want to 
live and of the liberties that our 
peoples enjoy in this country; and 
yet if the union that he advocates 
and his group advocates is brought 
about, there is only one cause for 
it—and that’s apparent in Justice 
Roberts’ statement here—and that 
is the fear of Russia. It will be 
sort of a shotgun union, and that 
union will not be _ bullet-proof, 
anymore than the cooperative or- 
ganization that is now set up, which 
will ultimately strengthen free peo- 
ple rather than taking away the 
freedom which they already have. 


Mr. Childs: If I understand 
Senator Bricker correctly, Justice 
Roberts, he says he is for the At- 
Jantic Alliance, as it exists today, 
and he is for, with limitations, the 
Tinited Nations. I would like to 
wet your view on the efficacy of 
the United Nations at the present. 


~ Justice Roberts: I think the 
Pnited Nations was a great step 
Yorward. I think it was probably 
_@ far as you could get the nations 
“‘? go after the Second World War. 
be think it has a great function, 
many great functions, to perform 


in international relations. But I 
think it was completely oversold 
to the American people and to the 
free people of the world as a 
sure-fire protection against war. 
We all know now that it isn’t that. 
Everybody agrees that whatever 
good there is in it, and I’m for it 
for everything it can do for us 
and I’m for staying in it with 
every vigor that we have, but we 
all realize that it will not keep 
the peace, and that’s the point. 
Senator Bricker admits it won’t 
keep the peace, because he says 
he’s for the Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. So am I. That was 
another step. But I say the Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization won’t and 
can’t contain Russia, and why? 
Well, the Commanding Officer of 
the armies over there, now General 
Ridgeway, formerly General Eisen- 
hower, has twelve bosses. They 
are twelve sovereign bosses. He’s 
got to clear every policy and he’ll 
have to conduct whatever military 
operations he ever conducts with 
the consent of twelve, and a veto 
of one will break the chain. That’s 
exactly the difficulty with the Lea- 
gue of Nations. It’s exactly the 
difficulty with the United Nations. 
And the difficulty is the thing 
that Senator Bricker lays most 
stress on—soyereignty: Don’t give 
up any of your national sover- 
eignty. Reserve your right to act 
or not to act in each exigency ac- 
cording to your own selfish motives 
and your own nationalistic inter- 
ests. In that way, you never get 
real cooperation. 
I’m for cooperation, but I’m for 
cooperation between people, not 
between selfish governments. 


Senator Bricker: I don’t believe, 
Justice Roberts, that you can ac- 
cuse this country of being selfish 
in its motives. We have shown 
throughout a hundred and fifty 
years of our national life and 


more, especially during the end 
of World War and emphasized 
during the Second World War, 
that this is a compassionate nation, 
that we are willing to cooperate, 
we'll give of our substance, we'll 
help those who will go along with 
us. And I think that I’d rather 
attribute to our country noble 
motives and a desire for a better 
kind of life, and to help the other 
people, rather than a_ selfish 
motive. After all, I’m selfish 
enough to want to preserve the 
Constitution of the United States, 
the liberties of the American people 
which are recognized as we recog- 
nize them here and no place else 
in the whole world; and if we give 
up a part of that sovereignty we 
become a minor voice in the At- 
lantic Union. 

Then it will not be the noble 
purposes of the United States. It 
will not be the patriotic program. 
It will not be a recognition of the 
compassion of the people of Amer- 
ica. But we will be subject to the 
control of any other nations that 
might be in there which would 
outvote us, and I think that you 
will have to agree with me that 
selfishness has been an _ attribute 
of many other nations in the world 
more than it has been of this free 
country of ours. 


Justice Roberts: Well, it de- 
pends on what you mean by self- 
ishness, of course. That’s my 
point—that nationalistic policies 
blot out the larger vision, 

Here we have two friendly na- 
tions, Britain and ourselves, who 
haven't been able to agree on a 
policy in China. Here we have a 
number of friendly nations, all of 
whom agtee to our action in Korea, 
but they merely agree to it; they 
have but token forces over there. 
We've no way but persuasion to 
get them to do more, to get them 
to strike hands with us. 


Of course, this is a generous 
nation, and this nation is going to 
bankrupt itself if it keeps on being 
generous, as it’s been in the last 
years, because we're doing this 
thing in a totally wrong way. We 
are advancing money, and we're 
advancing military aid national- 
istically to nations, and we’re wast- 
ing untold treasure when, if we 
were a common pot, a common 
people, spending a single defense 
budget, a single foreign affairs 
budget, we'd save of the order of 
60 per cent of what is being spent 
in the world today for a loose- 
jointed impossible organization. 


Senator Bricker: Justice Roberts, 
I think it was one of your very 
distinguished colleagues on the 
great Court that said at one time 
that a page of history is worth a 
tome of logic. Let us look to the 
history of Europe and see whether 
or not if they had control of the 
United States or the people of the 
United States and the utilization of 
our monies and the direction of our 
military forces they would have 
been interested any more in Korea 
than they are at the present time, 
whether or not the desires for 
trade, whether or not the selfish 
interests of those people that have 
been cut across for now a mil- 
lennium, with nationalistic instincts 
and interests. And when you 
realize that England has refused 
even to the present time to join in 
a cooperative effort in Europe as 
far as armies ate concerned, and 
even has refused to join in the 
Schuman Plan for a cooperative 
arrangement in the mining of coal 
and possibly in other industries, 
when you realize that France is 
an unstable government—she has 
gone far beyond in the desires of 
personal liberty than is consistent 
with orderly government — and 
when we join with them we do 
not strengthen the people of Eur- 


jppe, but we weaken ourselves, and 
‘the world is dependent upon us by 
jorecept and by example, by the 
}reedom that we have, by the great 
; Jproductive powers that we have in 
this country. Our influence can 
‘oe mightier if we remain free and 
Weevereign, than if we join up 
‘yeith any other group that will of 
course out-vote us. 

Now I'd like to ask you a 
jMquestion, Justice Roberts. I know 
fthat you cannot, as a leader of 
this group here, now say what 
jhe details would be of that gov- 
‘ernment. I only have to rely upon 
jhe testimony before our com- 
Wmittees in the Congress. Just how 
yvould it work out as far as mil- 
“j\tary forces are concerned, as far as 
jiaxation is concerned, and the crea- 
‘don of the governmental institu- 
Jiions for the peoples of the At- 
tantic Union? 

| Justice Roberts: It will never 
jwork unless a majority of the 
jeeople in all the countries that 
}re asked to join believe that they 
sught to join together in the com- 
inon effort. I quite agree with 
‘rou, Senator Bricker, that the peo- 
jble of the United States can’t join 
his movement without a Con- 
jititutional amendment. You your- 
jelf have the legislative power 
ionferred by the people of the 
jJnited States. You have no right 
‘po delegate that to any other legis- 
ator, and you can’t, Congress can’t, 
jaand over these powers to any 
nternational parliament. 

} You ask whether we won’t be 
»utvoted by other countries. Well, 
thei is reminiscent of 1787, isn’t 
i? The little states were all 
}fraid to go into federation be- 
ase they said the big states would 
oe them down all the time. But 
7-0 ’t you see, the minute you put 
seuple together in a common pot 
» they each contribute by their 
asts to a common effort and each 


nation has representation accord- 
ing to what he pays in the way 
of taxes, as he very well may, in 
this intended parliament or con- 
gress, you won’t be outvoted by 
nations. We’re going to have this 
parliament represent people. I 
think, today, the Senators from 
Ohio do not vote locally. I think 
the Senators from Ohio vote in 
the interest of all the people of 
the United States. I’d be sorry 
to think otherwise, and I don’t 
think it’s a question today in the 
United States of New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania getting together 
outvoting any small states in the 
United States. We’ve got a larger 
vision. Can’t we get that larger 
vision in a larger group, a group 
of people who have common in- 
terests, common backgrounds, com- 
mon traditions, and common am- 
bitions? (Applause) 


Senator Bricker: History to that 
question says the answer is no, 
Justice. We have here in this 
country, and I’m reminded of 
what an actuary at one time told 
me—an actuary is one who sits 
out in infinity and watches parallel 
lines meet—the history of our 
country is one of common people 
with common purposes and com- 
mon ways of life, homogeneous 
people. Our territory is contigu- 
ous. In Europe they have con- 
tiguous territory, of course, but 
they do not have homogeneous 
population there, and there has 
been an effort—there is now a 
resolution in the Senate of the 
United States to the effect that we 
ought to encourage—I did not 
join it, because I don’t think it’s 
our business to mess in other na- 
tions’ business as to what they 
should do internally—and yet urg- 
ing a common government in Eur- 
ope. England has already declined 
to take part in that, and there is 


no support for it among the other 


countries of Europe. The old en- 
mities, the cross currents of hatred 
there, are such that if they can’t 
unite in Europe, certainly there is 
no hope for a union with this 
country, unless they look to us 
as a source of money, as a source 
of military strength, which will be 
used at their instance rather than 
ours. 


Mr. Childs: I would like to ask 
you, Senator Bricker, if I may, 
what effect your constitutional 
amendment would have — your 
proposed amendment—in further 
restricting the ability of the United 
States to delegate sovereignty, and 
I would like to hear Justice Rob- 


erts comment on that amendment, 
if he will. 


Senator Bricker: In the first 
place, the amendment which I 
suppose that you mean, is Senate 
Resolution 130. That's up for 
presentation of testimony tomor- 
row morning before the judiciary 
committee, of the Senate. It was 
joined by 58 other senators. 

The import of that amendment 
is this: That no treaty law shall 
violate the terms of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor ab- 
rogate the rights of the American 
people under the Bill of Rights, 
and that executive agreements 
which have been the practice of 
the last 10 or 15 years on the 
part of the President of the United 
States shall not be used in lieu 
of treaty. And recognizing that 
treaties when adopted by the 
President and ratified by two-thirds 
of the voting senators, if the 
quorum is present, become the 
supreme law of the land. 

A further provision is made that 
if there is an abrogation of a 
state statute, a nullification of a 
state constitution, or an act of the 
Congress, that that shall have to 
be ratified by a vote of both houses 
of the Congress. I look upon the 


Bill of Rights of this country )~ 
which recognizes, as no other na-7 
tion in time has recognized, andy 
they are debating this very thing» 
in Parliament in Canada now, that 
people have under natural law in-)~ 
alienable rights, given by God, 
divinely inspired, not given by’ ’ 
government and therefore cannot 98 
be taken away by government. All 
nations with whom Justice Roberts ‘5 
and his group would have us join 
think of human rights, individual 1 
rights, as something that govern- i 
ment gives to people, and if 
government gives them, govern- 
ments can take them away from 
us; and if by treaty law, we cans» 
abrogate the rights of Americans 
citizens under the United Nations 
sub-committees, whatever it might 
be, then we have destroyed our 
sovereignty just as effectively as if | 
we entered into this international | 
union that is being advocated by | 
Justice Roberts. 

My provision would protect the | 
inalienable rights of the American 
citizens against treaty law. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Childs: I would like to! 
hear Justice Roberts comment 
whether he thinks such an amend-'} 
ment would prevent or would) 


hinder the movement toward world | 
federation. 


Justice Roberts: No, I’m going | 
to surprise Senator Bricker worse | 
than he’s been surprised in years. + 
I agree entirely with his amend-{ 
ment and I would be for its adop-{ 
tion. 

Now, why? I'll tell you why. 
The United Nations is an inter-' 
governmental treaty. In the United 
Nations, they’ve set up certain 
committees which are just com- 
mittees appointed by the United’ 
Nations Organization. Those com-: 
mittees are submitting treaties that’ 
affect the conduct of individual} 
citizens in the countries. Now my 


\iliberties and my rights can’t be 
jaffected except I have a chance to 
rvote, and all my fellowmen have 
la chance to vote, and I don’t want 
jany ad hoc committee specifying 
Wwhat my rights are, and my gov- 
ernment, so I agree entirely with 
he Senator. 

But I disagree with him heartily 
hat all the democracies that we 
jask to join believe that govern- 
ent gives rights. Not at all. A 
British citizen can fight his govern- 
“ment in the courts just as you and 
{ can against transgression. So 
can a French citizen. So in every- 


w ppeople are the supreme rulers. 
hey make laws through their 
icepresentatives. (Applause) 


Man: Senator Bricker, since you 


Senator Bricker: Because this 


jit the approval of the Congress 
dof the United States. 
First of all, this is impractical 


hat Justice Roberts would detail 
e kind of government—I know 
‘¢s unfair to ask just one citizen 
do it or one advocate to do it 
,}-wut you’ve got to have a govern- 
(ment, you’ve got to have some 
‘id of a parliament or a congress, 
_pay've got to have either a con- 
; }titational government or a parli- 
umintary system, you've got to 
dept either a private enterprise 
Vesem of industry or a socialistic 
regram, and I just don’t believe 


bes, 
=~ 
94 
- 
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Senator Bricker: Is there any 
right that an English citizen has 
that Parliament cannot take away? 


Justice Roberts: Yes, sir. 
Senator Bricker: What are they? 


Justice Roberts: Why, there are 
many of them. The courts have 
repeatedly said that something 
that was attempted to be done was 
contrary to the British Constitu- 
tion, although it’s not. 


Senator Bricker: That constitu- 
tion may be abrogated. 


Mr. Childs: We have two great 
constitutional lawyers here, and I 
hate to interrupt them, but we’ve 
come to one of the interesting 
phases of the Town Meeting, which 
is the question phase. We'll hear 
now some questions from the floor. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


in exploring this at the present time 
when there is no possibility of 
working out a practical answer 
to it with all the difficulties of 
language, kinds of government, the 
antipathies and the antagonisms 
that are present in Europe to- 
day on so many matters. 


Justice Roberts: He sounds like 
the people who were opposed to 
the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Man: I think your answer means 
that you are in favor of exploring 
every avenue that you personally 
approve of. 


Senator Bricker: Jam in favor 
of exploring any avenue that 
doesn’t deprive the American citi- 
zens of their right to their own gov- 
ernment and doesn’t in any way re- 
flect upon the sovereignty of the 
United States. 


Man: Justice Roberts, will 
policing bring peace to the world? 


Justice Roberts: It depends on 
what you mean by policing. We 
have peace nationally, and we have 
a police force, but we have a 
police force to enforce the will 
of the majority. When the major- 
ity in this country ceases to believe 
in the laws of this country, no 
police force can enforce them. 
Now you’ve got to have a govern- 
ment that is government by the 
people. 

Man: Senator Bricker, how long 
will we have to try to support the 
world’s economy without world 
government ? 


Senator Bricker: 1 don’t think 
we can support the world’s econ- 
omy very much longer on the 
basis that we are supporting at 
the present time. The United 
States must preserve her own re- 
sources and must keep herself 
strong because if we fall, the world 
falls with us. 


Lady: Justice Roberts, how does 
the present United States Congress 
stand in favor of the Atlantic 
Union? 


Justice Roberts: So far as we 
know there are 28 Senators who 
have said they would support the 
resolution to investigate the pos- 
sibility of Atlantic Union and 
more than a quarter of the House 
of Representatives have also so 
declared. 


Man: Senator Bricker, you’re a 
United States Senator, sir, and my 
question is: where would you be 
today, if your views opposing fed- 
eration were adopted in this coun- 
try in 1787? (Laughter) 


Senator Bricker: I was not here 
in 1787 and I had no views on 
it at that time, but I tried to point 
out that there is an entirely dif- 
ferent situation confronting the 
world today than what confronted 
the colonies at that time. 


Man: The question, Senator, is 
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where would you be today if your 
views opposing federation .. . 


Senator Bricker: I might say 
that silly questions require silly 
answers and I don’t like to give 
them. 


Justice Roberts: 1 know where © 
he’d be. He wouldn’t be a citizen ~ 
of Ohio, because we would have 
had no country, and Ohio would 
have fallen with the rest, long ago. 


Senator Bricker: But there was 
an entirely different problem in 
the United States from what there 
is in the world today. We came @. 
here to this country to get away 
from the kind of things that were 
prevalent in Europe and we 
formed a government different from | 
anything else in the world and I | 
want it kept here. 


Lady: Justice Roberts, if the § 
Atlantic Union will not take any j. 
nation in except it be a democ- i. 
racy, how long will it take to § 
get a world union, remembering 4 
that so few nations are democ- it 
racies ? 


Justice Roberts: There are at 
least a dozen nations that I should |) 
say under the definition of free 
representative government could |} 
join now. World government is. 
a far goal. Our idea is that ifs 
we can once demonstrate that the | 
more advanced democracies can 
live in peace and amity with each } 
other, we shall have set an ex- = 
ample and cause a movement to- }} 
ward free democratic living that 4 
will bring one government after 4 
another in with us. But it will / 
take years. 


Man: This question is for Sen- 
ator Bricker. Granted the world” 
needs our leadership, as you have 
said, Senator, how is it possible # 
that we can lead with simply being | 
content to maintain our own sep: ! 
arate security, refusing to take 
the risks of leadership? 


“WSenator Bricker: We have taken 
te leadership and we've got the 
jadership in the world today, 
aybe thrust upon us, some are 
jiling to assume it. But let me 
‘pesent to you the impossibility— 
{L asked Justice Roberts a moment 
he. about the details of this union. 
icked it up from the testimony 
‘tere our committee which says 
at there will be no immigration 
strictions. Think of the millions 
at will come to the United States, 
aere will be a control of industry, 
iculture and resources, and 
\?ll be outvoted. There will be 
‘ommon currency. I don’t know 
fat that would be. Somebody 
iggested down in the Senate the 
aer day that we would call 
t+ new medium of currency the 
eefauver” or the “Coonskin” so 
jt if you drove up to a store 
a could trade a bushel of Ke- 
vers for a peck of potatoes, or 
Ymething like that, that there 
uld be free trade between the 
Jantries, that they would have 
etrol of the armed forces and 
right to commit them to the 
vices, that there would be a 
taoplete control of foreign affairs. 
Now I know that those powers 
maybe the very minimum, but 
power of government grows 
| the greatest enemy in the 
\rld—I think the Justice will 
yee with me on this—the greatest 
himy of human liberty to which 
have devoted my life, indi- 
ual rights, is the power of 
ernment itself and that power 
I remember, Justice Rob- 
, when you rendered an opinion 
tee Butler case, and it was 
ei up and later made a prec- 
at. which expanded the con- 
tinal authority in this coun- 
t an unlimited degree, and 
“would be true of any govern- 


i usice Roberts: 


wes. 


I think the 
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Senator answers himself. He sug- 
gests that we must have no govern- 
ment because all government, ex- 
cept our own little sovereign 
tight-walled government, is bad. 
If you’ve got that point of view, 
then you just put a wall around 
yourself and live within yourself. 


Senator Bricker: No, I don’t 
advocate that, and I never have 
advocated that. If you can’t co- 
Operate, you can’t marry them. 


Mr. Childs: J can see that our 
questioner is not quite satisfied. 

Man: I recognize that details 
of the plan may be subject to a 
great difficulty of solution; how- 
ever, the principal question is 
what I’m asking you to answer. 
How can we lead without assuming 
the risks? Granted that there 
will be a great deal of difficulty 
involved in working out the plan, 
a leader has got to take those 
risks. Why can’t we take the 
risks? Someone has to. 


Senator Bricker: We have taken 
those risks and if we joined in an 
Atlantic Union we will not have 
the responsibility. The respon- 
sibility of leadership will have 
passed from the shores of America 
and will be dominated by the peo- 
ple of Europe, whether it is leader- 
ship in foreign affairs, or maybe 
in taxation. 

Man: This is a question for 
Justice Roberts. . Would the At- 
lantic Union be likely, in your 
opinion, sir, to reduce our present 
immigration quotas in an effort 
to effect a more perfect union? 


Justice Roberts: Oh, this im- 
migration question is a great bug- 
bear. The peoples who have come 
into the Atlantic Union have had 
but very small quotas over the 
last twenty years. Even in the 
depths of war and depression in 
Europe, they haven’t filled their 
quotas. People stay at home, they 


stay where their mores are, 
where their ancestors are buried. 
They don’t race around. Eng- 
land’s having a terrible time to 
get enough immigration to go to 
Australia, one of her own com- 
monwealth. I don’t fear the bug- 
bear at all. 


Senator Bricker: At the present 
time most of the quotas are sub- 
scribed in the European countries. 
They told me yesterday that one or 
two of them were up to the year 
2000, from the applications that 
are at the present time pending. 
I think that if you’d open up 
this country to unlimited immigra- 
tion from the countries which have 
joined the Atlantic Union, and 
those that might come in later, 
we would have an unemployment 
situation that would not prevent 
world war but would bring com- 
munism to this country. 

Mr. Childs: Now we have an- 
other question from the floor. 

Man: This is to Senator Bricker. 
Will not these continuing alliances 
with the European nations tend 
to lower our standard of living 
to their level rather than raise 
theirs to ours? 

Senator Bricker: I don’t think 
they would if we were careful and 


cautious of our program in the 
years that are ahead. It could 
ultimately result in that. I am 


one that opposes it but I do know 
that if we join a union in a gov- 
ernment way, that we will not only 
reach them but we will be 
dragged down to their level rather 
than bringing them up to ours 
which we hope to do under the 
present arrangement. 


Lady: Justice Roberts, why 
wouldn’t it be more satisfactory 
to have one union of all countries 
of the world rather than two con- 
flicting groups? 


Justice Roberts: Well, it would, 
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but how are you going to form 
a union with communist Chine). 
or communist Russia? You canno} 
form a union of an autocracy anc 
a democracy. In a democracy al) 
power comes from the people). 
In an autocracy, all power comes 
from one or a little group of men 
Russia couldn’t come into a demo® 
cratic form of government becausi> 
they won't have any law bind then) 
and they want to instruct thei 
delegates always to act the way: 
the central power specifies, not the» 
way the people vote. You can’t d 
that. 

Man: Senator Bricker, our owil) 
history shows the failure of fec 
eration short of a pooling of soveri|, 
eignty. Why can we expect bette! 
on the international level? 


Senator Bricker: I didn’t ge 
the import of the question. 


Man: The import of the ques} 
tion is that in our own historie 
we have seen that united effor) 
short of a pooling of sovereignt); 
has been a failure. Why, in viev) 
of your emphasis of the greate) 
likelihood of our own creating — 
united nation better than that ijf 
Europe or elsewhere, why ca) 
we expect better on the i 
national level? 


Senator Bricker: 1 still don} 
get it. | 
Mr. Childs: 1 gather the que) 


tioner means that since we hav 
successfully solved federation het 
by pooling the sovereignty of th} 
states, why is it not logical 
expect we will be successful ¢ 
the international level; is th 
correct ? | 

Man: Well, the question’ ‘ 
stronger than that. I understo¢ 
the Senator’s remarks earlier e 
plaining why it was easier for 1 
to have a union here than to ha* 
an international union. Our € 
perience has been that even thoug 


> have been more homogeneous 
an a world population, we have 
en unable to be successful ex- 
pt if we pool sovereignty. How 
m we expect for better success 
a less homogeneous international 
wel? (Applause) 


Senator Bricker: J disagree with 
u that we haven’t been a success 
(our effort here in this country. 


Justice Roberts: Were a great 
dure under the Article of Con- 
deration and that’s why you had 
form a federation. 


Senator Bricker: But we have 
«government here that I think 
is been the finest in the history 
time with more liberty to peo- 
&, greater productive capacity, 
Jore influence, a better way of 
ie, and I don’t want to adulterate 


an: Justice Roberts, if the 
nited Nations can’t stop the 
prean conflict with its present 
wuipment, how would the Atlantic 
hion improve this situation? 


Justice Roberts: Why, it would 
‘prove it enormously. In the 
st place it would have a single 
my, a single navy, drawn from 
the countries that were con- 
Jituents. It would have one single 
llicy, foreign policy, and one 
gle military policy, and you’d 
wead this risk over all the na- 
ns. 


J 


ady: Senator Bricker, don’t 
vw think the European countries 
ght be more willing to join a 
\ien if the United States was a 
“mber than they would to join a 
teoean Federation without the 
ifed States? 


‘S2sator Bricker: 1 don’t see why 
ey would. General Eisenhower 
5 idvocated a European union. 
@m@ier Churchill did it one time 
he was premier, and there 
& Seen no effort on their patt, 
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and I don’t think there will be any 
effort on their part to cooperate 
with us any better in the union 
in the Korean incident, for in- 
stance, or in the furnishing of 
soldiers for any other purpose 
than there is at the present time. 


Lady: Well, they are in the 
United Nations, but they haven’t 
gone along with the Schuman 
Plan and other things in Europe, 
so by that token they might join. 


Senator Bricker: They've gone 
along with the Truman Plan by 
accepting our money. 


Man: Justice Roberts, how will 
the Atlantic Union relieve the 
peoples of the lethal burden of 
the cost of armament and defense 
mobilization? 


Justice Roberts: It won't as 
long as we have the communist 
threat, but it will spread it fairly 
according to the amount of taxable 
valuation of the countries that are 


in it—spread it fairly and not 
waste it. We’re wasting it now 
horribly. 


Senator Bricker: What kind of 
a tax, Justice Roberts, would be 
advocated ? 


Justice Roberts: Vd advocate a 
levy on each nation according to 
its taxable capacity, and I’d give 
it representation in the parliament 
according to the amount of taxes it 
paid. We’d pay the largest amount. 


Man: For Senator Bricker, a 
specific question. Without an At- 
lantic Union what international 
machinery would be available in 
case of a new blockade of Berlin? 


Senator Bricker: We had one 
blockade in Berlin and it worked 
out very effectively, I think. Of 
course, you can’t write the mis- 
takes in the Berlin situation that 
were made by putting an island 
out there without an ingress or 
egress to it—that’s one of the 


blunders that can’t be corrected 
in anyway by an Atlantic Union 
or any other kind of a compact. 


Mr. Childs: You wouldn’t agree, 
Senator Bricker, that perhaps the 
UN would be effective there? 


Senator Bricker: Oh, no. The 
U. N. was effective. 
Justice Roberts: The United 


States did it all. 


Senator Bricker: They did all 
the work, as they are doing in 
Korea, and they have spent all the 
money. 


Mr. Childs: Gentlemen, I’m) 
sorry our time has come to close. © 
Thank you very much, Justice? 
Roberts, and you, Senator Bricker, > 
for your constructive discussion) 
and thanks to Town Meeting’s host,” 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Atlantic Union Committee and its” 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Allan] 
Lake Rice. Town Hall also ex- 
presses its appreciation to the man- 
agement and staff of station WFIL, | 
ABC in Philadelphia. So plan to! 
be with us next week and every 
week at the sound of the Crier’s 
Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


4d. Are our present policies successful deterrents to World War III? 


Is NATO making Europe strong enough to withstand aggression 
and provide real security? 

Is our Mutual Security Program averting war? 

Is our atomic superiority enough to preclude war? 

Could we avert World War III better by a firm retreat to our 
shores and strengthening ourselves economically and militarily? 


Are alliances sufficient to prevent war, or is an economic and po- 
litical union, such as Atlantic Union, necessary ? 


a. 


Under NATO, each signatory is obliged to consider an attack 
on one as an attack on itself. Can Atlantic Union offer any 
stronger assurance of collective defense than this? 


. Would Atlantic Union be considered by the Communist coun- 


tries as a threat to their security, and would they retaliate by 
forming a similar organization, thus emphasizing the “two 
world” concept? 


. Would Atlantic Union alienate the countries now included im 


NATO, but not eligible for Atlantic Union membership? If so, 
would this divide the free world and limit the effectiveness of 
our defenses ? 

Would Atlantic Union drive the countries which are not ac- 
cepted for membership towards the Russian orbit? Or would 
these countries tend toward “neutralism ?” 

Would Atlantic Union strain our relations with Latin America, 
Asia, and the Middle East? 


. How would Atlantic Union help avert the start of a third world 


war in the Middle East or Asia? 


Atlantic Union practical? 


. Would a union of the North Atlantic democracies be as success- 


ful as federation has been in the United States, Canada, and 
Switzerland, or are the Atlantic countries too heterogeneous? 


. How would Atlantic Union affect American sovereignty and in- 


dividual freedom? 


-. How would Atlantic Union affect American living standards? 
. How would Atlantic Union affect the value of the American 


dollar ? 


. Could American free enterprise co-exist with British socialism 


in Atlantic Union? 
Are countries still too nationalistic for regional international gov- 


vernment? 
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\S BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


* 


Few people realize the enormous amount of spade-work that goes 
into selection of Town Meeting topics and speakers. 


It takes all the time of one staff member and generous portions 
of six others to read, evaluate, clip, classify and file the quantities of 
reading material to which Town Hall subscribes. Six New York dailies 
and approximately thirty-five magazines—representing all shades of 
opinion—are on the “must” list. The latter include the weekly news- 
magazines, Harpers’, The Freeman, Saturday Review of Literature, Col- 
lier’s, Reader’s Digest, The Nation, radio trade publications and “wom- 
en’s” magazines. 


Also receiving close attention are U. S. Government bulletins, the 
Kiplinger Letter, and at least fifty publications from organizations such 
as the National Association of Manufacturers, American Civil Liberties 
Union, American Legion, Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Rotarians, National Education Associa- 
tion, the Embassies and national information centers. 


After items of interest are clipped, they are filed in 300 categories 
according to subject. Most of the labels are obvious: Asia, Atom, Aus- | 
tralia, etc., but a few may seem bizarre: Calendar Reform, Existential 
Ideological Warfare, Semantics. 


Town Meeting research does not end here. In addition to the files 
of clippings and pamphlets, is the card file. This consists of reports on 
other radio programs, especially forums and speeches, cross-indexed 
as to subject, speaker, and speaker’s location. 


This information storehouse serves several purposes. It provides in-- 
valuable background material for the use of speakers and moderator; it 
is the basis for developing discussion issues pertinent to the program 
topic. Also, it is the source of ideas for future “Town Meeting” topics 
and participants. 


Other perennial reference aids to the program department are 
Who’s Who, the World Almanac, a twenty-volume encyclopedia, a world. 
atlas, the Government Manual and the Congressional Directory. Luckily, 
the Directory is issued every year . . . for with the constant checking 
of committee membership and other facts on frequently-appearing Con- 
gressmen, this book gets reduced to shreds. 
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